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Lme 


1 
ill 


s in support of proposal for a 


the striking 


ir American educational history, 


university is one of 


nroves that there is something be 
movement more powerful than 

S ent growing out of George Wash 
; bequest. The very persistence of 
vement, after a century of inter- 
ussion without any progress, 


how that there was 


: great need felt for such 
that there were forees behind it 


it to life. My 


an insti 


ist ultimately brin 

therefore, is to show that the pro 

. ses naturally out of the needs of 
tional and scientific institutions of 

intry, esp illy of the great state 
rsities and agricultural and mechan- 
ves ind ot the seient fie bureaus 

er departments of the government 
Washington. My thesis, then, is that 
| university is necessary for the 
on of these institutions, state and 
al. and will therefore be rather an 
than a creation, a development 
it of existing institutions and not an en- 
rely new establishment. In this broad 


national unive already exists 


ne thy 


reat libraries, museums and scien- 


ireaus carried on by the nation at the 
and in the great surveys covering 
ntry, conducted under the auspices 
tional covernment,. 
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ation should be p! 


ible to advat 


and that 


Somme organ 


vided to make them access 


students of history rOv 
and natural sclence 
] 


ISO heen 
mild 


f preparing 


In recent vears, the nas 


crowing that the government 


promote such study as a 


men for its own service and of developing a 
screntific knowledge and public opini n 
which would aid congress, the state legis 
latures and the mur palities 1 ving the 
people better government It is evident, 
also, that the ordinary methods of the eivil 
service are not meeting the demands of the 


rovernment, states and eities fi 


ir Sel 


experts, and the work of some of the great 
state universities, like the University of 
Wisconsin. in cooperating with and serving 
their state legislatures and administering 


and 
eve that the national uni 
be of 


their state comm) ns bureaus, has 


led to bel 


versity 


SS! 

mars 
} 

Similar service to 


would our 


national vovernment It is my purpose, 
therefore, to trv to trace the 
of to he the 


of the national university. 


development 


what I believe true conception 


The first definite formulation of this con 


record 


ception of which we have any was 
in a resolution of congress approved April 
12, 1892. which, after referring to the large 
collections in Washineton and the duty ot 
the government to ‘‘promote the work of 
education by attracting students to avail 
themselves of th dvantages aforesaid 
under the direction of competent in- 
structors,’’ declared that ‘‘the facilities for 


research and illustration in the following 
and other governmental collections in the 
CIty ot Washinet mm tor the promotion of 


knowleda shall by ‘CSS ble unde r prope r 


rules to the secient investigators and to 


students of any institution of higher eduea- 


tion now incorporated or hereafter to he 


neorporated in the District of Columbia 


The limitation to institutions in the District 


of Columbia was removed act of 


by an 
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‘to duly pula 


1] 

well as in the District 
I} IS res lut on 1 

l } 

thes collections are 


Washington, 
not primarily intereste 


nvestivators wer: ible 


rial they wanted, but t 


+ 
) 


lo SO caused next a 


central bureau. or clear 


students could go for 
rard tot 


openings for scientific work 


In 


these 


the absenee of infé 
faeilities it h: 


for students to come hi 


count and seek what 
ordinary student was | 
the government bureau 


Hadley said some years 


who comes to Washinet 


scientific training in f 


partments comes und 
and at his own risk.”’ 
The Association of A 
and Experiment Statio 
apy 


L897. a ce 


tation. therefore. by 
July. 


consider 


ing in 
tigate, and, if 


plan vraduate 


of th 


wher hy 


access To and use 


1901, so that tl 


and are in 





nese prov S 
lified indivir 
nstitutions 
S and territ 


{ 


of Columbia 


‘complished 


scattered 

the eare of 
1 in students 
to hunt up th 
heir ren ral 
movement to 
ing house, to 


ntormat 


on 


he opportunities for study 


n Washi 
desc; 


almost 


rmation 
yroved 


re on the r ov 


they wanted 
ost in the ma 
‘racy. As Pres 


later, ‘‘the st 
mm to day to 

he 
r his own 

ericultural ( 
ns renewed t 
winting at the 


ymmittee to 


practicable, di 


stud nts may 


e (C‘ongressiol 


brary and the collections in the Smiths 


Institution and the seie1 


various departments at 


the 


composition and or 


itifie bureaus 
Washington 


vanization of 


a staff as may be necessary to proper 


ordinate and direct suel 


outline of such legislati 


sary to effect the gener 


resolution. ’’ 

In response to this re 
bers of the committee 
thought the time was r 


1 work and off 
} 


Lit 


nm as may 


al purposes 0 


‘solution, the 
reported that 


ipe for action 


rovernment 
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should be found to 


work of 


existing ageney 
take such organization, ¢o- 
on, and direction, and that they 
turned to the Smithsonian 


fitted for the 


ere fore 
tution as the one best 


matter 


was duly presented to the 
f Regents of the Smithsonian Insti 
its meeting on January 24, 1900, 

he advice of the secretary, the insti 
‘lined to take any action, and laid 
tter over until the following year. 
the board met in 1901, the Carnegie 
had he 
read, the 


the proceedings of the 


n founded, and, so far as 
mentioned 
Smith- 


matter is not 


Institution 
Washington 
‘up the matter in connection with 
The 
t of this academy was to federate the 
the national 
for the promotion of science in the 
The Washington Memorial 
a society of ladies and 


Academy of Sciences 


Washington Memorial Association. 
is scientifie societies in 
ieSt Sense. 

sociation was 

emen who had undertaken to erect a 

ling in the capital as a memorial to 
rton, and to provide a home for a 

ireau to give information and act as a 
ring house for students and government 
ls. These two organizations agreed 
although American universities had 
leveloped since Washington’s time that 
fulfilled many of the objects of the na- 
| university as he saw them, there was 
great need of a bureau in the capital, 

‘+h would facilitate the use of the scien- 

and other resources of the government 

purposes of investigation, and which 

d cooperate with the colleges in show- 
he professors and students where they 
| find these resources. 

\s a means of accomplishing these ob- 


ts, the associations proposed the estab- 
98, Bulletin 65, Dept. of Agric. Proceedi 


Annual Convention, 1898 
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lishment of an institution it 


Washington, 
separate from the government. which would 
through a small corps of officers, and, per 


bring 


haps, a small faculty of instructors 


together the students, the material and the 
scientific men in the national capital A 


committee of the academy was appointed 


with the committees of the 
Association of Agri 


Experiment Stations and the 


to cooperate 
‘ultural Colleges and 
National Edu 
eation Association, in the effort to create a 
new organization to accomplish their pur 
poses. This committee drafted and secured 
the passage of the act approved by congress 
on March 3, 1901, 
of the Washington departments to all stu 
dents of the 


plan of organization 


extending the privileges 


country, and also drafted a 


which was, in brief 


as follow =e 
foundation. 


A private nde pendent 


government support or control, pro 


posed, which was to facilitate the use of the 


was 


scientific and other resources of the govern 
ment for research, and cooperate with un 
versities, colleges and individuals in secur 
ing for properly qualified persons oppor 
tunities for advanced study and research 
The policy, control and management of th: 
institution were to be vested in a board of 
fifteen trustees, and in addition there was 
to be an advisory board composed of the 
heads of the executive departments, bu- 
reaus, ete. The articles of incorporatio 
under the laws of the 
District of Columbia on May 16, 1901 
established the Washington Memorial I) 


stitution with the object of creating a m 


which were issued 


Washington, and of pr 
Mor 


it was the aim of these articles to provid 


morial to George 


moting science and literature over 
opportunities for advanced study and to 
facilitate the utilization of the resources of 
the government for of research 


purpose Ss 
higher education 
elected, 


Smithsonian 


and K fteen trustees 


were including a regent of the 


Institution, a n 








wy, political and (Carnegie had under consideration a pr 
kindred branches of  gition to finance an institution in Was 
ton for teaching and research, they ex 
their influence to induce him to \ 
8 : all teaching features, and to make if 
. ae iiss iniversity open to students, but an 
— “ x tion for special investigations. Th: 
' agp sing ceeded, and the result was the Car 
gs of laboratory work Institution, the establishment of which 
n be given 1 Ss (Carnegie announced in his letter to 
Psa -eaglinars secretary of the Smithsonian Institut 
ar ~ dated December 27, 1901. Thus there s 
wing = gressed so to be no question that the plans and 
tures and 140 ¢ ments laid before Mr. Carnegie for 
been arranged fo Washington institution first interested 
— ae ee in this general subject, for it was the g 
. ngs 26 men of this committee who presented 
- . + least twenty Cause to him. The first board was 1 
some line of ve up of some of these same gentlemet 
merit can be ar- the first president of the Carnegie Inst 
me! ed As 
s and trail og | € 65 D of Ag? 
es are a idVv pro ‘ 
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A Wi f) iu Ss of Ss nd 
, ymmittee proposed to rast r t 
“ privat stitut m 
ide $50,000 a vear to pay the ex 
such entral bureau 1 the salar 
) 
: mited number of instructors 
s fund. the Wash . institut 
inted a committe » confer 
ous gentlemen who were supposed t 
terested in the advar nent of s 
_ Washington.? Amor se ap 
unds was Mr. Andrew Carnegi 
matter under conside1 : | 
presented to Mr. Carnegié is pr 


ever, a powerful opp sition to th 
4 } ] } Wy, 
iniversity plan tleveloped, ene iv an 


ed in 


stitutions in the 


‘ountry When it 


ves that Mr. Ar 
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Gilman. who had 
director of the W ashing- 
nstitution In this sense, therefore, 


irnegie Institution was a subst 


; 


tution roposed 1) he W 


~ 


Institution. as far as it goes, 
for the natio 


for its estab 


an honor 

the whol 

t does not meet the needs of the 
The Carnegie Institution Is a 
promotion of special 
private individuals, 

It has no relation 
rnment or its bureaus, 
very limited way serve 


scholars of the country 


you not 
answered 
would rat 
national university, therefore, re messi 
. ~ <j ~ 
sidered 
¢ the institution of the future must 


+} 
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do ordinary 


other peopl 7 


ith a sclentine 


the report 
ire for 1898, we find this 


+h supp! 


and some t 


is one survey 1) Olt vi ar He o 
50 per eent. become permanent m 


the others ret 


ery 


of the survey, while 


» ak 


the states to d ble work ther 


ADI 
There is a reg lar me di ‘al sch ae 
? 


tion with 1 
Cit 


nec 
the Surgeon 
is open only 


heen admitte: 
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permitted to use the library. 
of Standards also carries on 
The report says: 


r classes. 


nent of researches in this bureau 


yg | ind with the develoy 
<¢ resear es hene¢ the 
f s burs is n h more f y 


bu is and laboratories in which 
ire being trained, or to which they 
idmitted, are enumerated in the r 
s follows: Publie Health Service, 
of Fisheries. Naval Obse rvatory, 
Ofti Bureau of Education, Bu- 


Bu- 
Reeords 
War De- 


Depart 


Manufactures, Coast Survey, 
War 


and 


Statistics and th 
Navy 
nts The bureaus of the 
of Agriculture, 


0) s of both the 


Geolog eal Survey, 
In all, 


Institutions, 


mentioned above 


have been 
ire some 40 distinct 
is, libraries or laboratories that have 


students for research or 


taken 
or would be glad to do so 

history of the department shows that 
of the dis 


service 


the way in which many 


men in the government 
trained. Many young men who 


had this opportunity for research 


out nto 


universities 


rone 
‘al institutions of the country. In 
t, for a long time it was the only way in 
hich classes of such as 


eertain experts, 


engineers and_ geologists, 
There 
s in the country where they could get 
Until 
and mechanical colleges were estab- 

dad thi offered al- 

st th training i 
iral chemistry, economic entomology, 

rticultural the 
nected with the animal industry. 


rraphical 


1 be trained were no other 


the agricul- 


s special education. 


covernment service 


only source of 1 agri- 


sciences 
Al- 


igh many of the universities taught the 


and in 


science, 


theory of geology and other sciences, they 


Che colleges were f i 
tutions apart from real lift 
practis f the sciences: sot f 
ment or state services gave you! 
only opportunities for this tra 
Same Was ais true t 1 iar , 
( mommies and polit SC le 
were very few chairs in these su 
our ¢ ntry int ! [ ( \\ 
There was only hair in p 
en the southern s s | LSS0 
that was founded | ra s | I I i tae! 
man scholar at the State College of S 
Carolina. Governme! fliees pres 
only opportunity for study in thes 
also Illustrations of ! 
have been trained the verni t ser 
ice will oceur to all of vou. It may 1 
improper to n tion two men of ont 


who are distinguished for their 


their country in different departm 


Che pre sent ceounse ] or for the Stats 1) 


partment, perhaps the greatest auth 

on international law and kindred subjects 

n this country, commenced his reer as , 
? ’ 

law clerk in that department. He ] 

the highest prot ssorsh pi th: intry 

this branch of study, and has been ealled 

back to Washington repeated], mn the 

service of his country The present s 


tary of the Smithsonian Institution, wh 


holds a position which we rightly 1 
as the deansh p of the s ntine pro 
in this country, commenced his career as 


assistant geologist. first on the New Y 


State Survey, and soon 
United States Geological Survey. where |} 


worked through all of the different grades 


up to the directorship. He was the man 
who perfected the plans for tl logical 
survey of this country I might ve you 
the names of hundreds of others who have 


been trained by this method for the 
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of science and of their co intry Still, un 


questionably, the greatest difficulty that 


the government encounters is that of ge 


ting men to do its worl I ean assure you 


that the same is true with regard to the 


worl Lilie iniVersi=ties ana ! he 


r, that are everywhere 


burning question to-day 


who not 


is how to g 


men only know 


things, but who know how to do things. 
The government service offers the best op 
portunities in this country for the train 


Why, then, should 


Systematic al d 


ing of men of this type. 
more 
education of the 
young men of the country? I contend that 
that to this end there 
institution in Washington 


used in a 
for the 


it not be 
liberal manner 
it should be, and 
should be an 
which would introduce these young men 
into the government service, and educate 
them on the scientifie side while they are 
getting their practical training. The ques- 
tion then arises: How shall this be done? 
I believe that any plan which would ad- 
mit graduates of the colleges and universi- 
ties to the 
are getting their professional training, is 


government service while they 


bound to produce good results. The plans 


already in use in the departments referred 
to are good methods, and the system of ad- 
mitting scientific aids as pursued for a time 
Agriculture was 


in the Department of 


practicable, but, judging from our experi 
ence at the University of Cincinnati, I be- 
lieve with my colleague, Dean Schneider, 
who recently appeared before you, that the 
cooperative plan would be still more sue- 
cessful. 

I come now to the application of the eco- 
operative plan of training experts. 

I read this 


Schneider’s excellent 


committee Dean 
which ex- 


before 
speech 
plained the general plan of procedure. 


Mr. TOWNER: Dean Schneider only told 


AND 
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us of his views on the general sub 
edueation. Ile 


to the matt 


vocational made no 


ticular application of 
should be 


fore the committee | 


you would eo into th 
Dr. DaBpney: I can begin with this 
in the Depart 


assistants 


The method at that 


for scientific 
of Agriculture. 
was to seek out those young men in the 
leges who wanted to pursue work in 
omy, in agricultural chemistry. on soils 
economic biology or entomology, ete. TI 
students were to be given minor positi: 
say from $75 a month up, and were to 
put in the government service under p1 
fessors Who would be their guides and tea 
ers While they studied in the institut 
Washington. 

Mr. TOWNER: Assuming that the posit 
sought was a place in the Biological Sury 
of the 
applicant had a diploma from the schoo! 
biology of an accredited university; wo 


Agricultural Department, and 


vou say that was sufficient? 

Dr. DaBNey: The department might 
sire a man to do some particular work 
on soils or on crops. Now, you would pr 
ably find a good many graduates in biolo 
but they might not be particularly fitt 
for that The fact that a 
graduate in biology is not enough. No 


work. man is 
should not like to commit myself to th 
broad proposition that the graduate ought 
to be given a place just because he is a grad 
uate. I think that the head of the bureau 
ought to be able to select the men for th 
various branches of the work in his bureau 
There are so many kinds of work going 
that there would be opportunities for many 
of the biological graduates. 

What is needed from this point of view 
is an institution to act as a clearing hous 
between the colleges and the government 
laboratories, 

With an institution in Washington of the 











st of the modest university which 

1 to start here in the late nineties, 
ls of voung graduates could be 
ther who would be glad to serv 
ment on small salaries for the 
training they would receive 

r ein Cineinnat) incdieates that 
el lent ould thus get the highest 
S n Sel it th smallest 
But this should not be the first 

r 1: the chief o t should be 
p t! overnment departments for 
Sse O lucating and training the 
servants of the country My col 
has, however, deser bed this eo 
ve plan to you fully, and I need 
that I heartily indors of his 
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be fT 
se di 
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way 
have hy 
h other. 
[ have ha 
Members 
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se of t 


it use 
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is an immensi 
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national university proposed, 


eve that the plan 


‘cessfully applied to the national 


world 
if do the 


There is no reason in the 
SS of students shoul | " 
‘al work of the laboratories. 


and 


Ss, museums S, 

uureaus of the government, and be 

d from one class of work to another 
ret the necessary knowledge and 

I ( 

her great service which a national 

ty might render the government 


he 


partments | 


of 


, 
? 
t tf 


he different 
tel 


f dupli 


correlation 
need not l vou 
amount o 
umong these departments, which 
great waste of time and money 
this designed: it 
the 


rown up indeper 


IS not arises 


in which crovernment 


dently of 


d a little experience along that 


eoneress know how 


ot 
in the government is started 
} 


heir somewh 
d to be 


at mysterious char 
easier to establish new 


than any other bu- 
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reaus 1n tl vel r 
started an appropr \ 
young man inect vit] S ti 
labor tory I S i t 
that wi b S ‘ T o 
ment, and s 1 vork r it 
the old days lid ‘ ve ft 
mission of SPC! t r S 
friends cam ( imiut ind tried 
to show wh rta new ireal vas 
needed To 1 ! l ead Te wet Thre 
permission ¢ his ind the seeretary 
but that IS SI perhaps verv hard ) 
do. You n kn these f] - 
‘;Olne Up \! scneme s presented and 
i little appropr ! haps only $5,000 
or $10,000, is requested 1 it gets into 
the appropriation bill. I of a bur 
n one of the departments which started 
with $5,000, and now, after 15 vears. it 
rets S4L00.000 It is not 1 ssarv to s 
whether it is rood line of work o1 t 
That bureau now has many ferent 
ratories, which duplicate, to a certai 
tent, the work in other bureaus. I w rt 
say that they ar innecessary, but it 1s 
easy to duplicate these laboratories. The 
should be som tral iu ritv te 
ordinate and correlate the 

The diff rent bureaus doubtless try 
ing faithfully to prevent this waste wit 
their own fields. but so far » agent has 
heey four d TO ¢ minate the lupl ‘at 
the work done in the different departments 
and bureaus. Congress has from time t 
time made honest efforts to establish better 
correlation, but in the nature of 1 S 
committees or commissions not t 

is a piece of work that requir 1e 
patience and scientifie ability To take a 
single illustration: The last time I made a 
‘count (in 1901), the govern: t had sey 
different chemical laboratories Was! 
ngton, and I suspect that a imber of 

+} 


others have been establi 
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time. Now, chemistry is a tool used by the 
government chiefly in its scientifie and 
economic work; it is just one method of 
testing and measuring things. The prin- 
ciples and methods by which this testing 
and measuring are done are, for the most 
part, the same in all departments. Why, 
therefore, should there not be in Washing- 
ton one great chemical laboratory, like a 
great factory, in which all the chemists 
here occupied might be given laboratories, 
and still remain under the various depart- 
ments? The majority of them are carrying 
on their work at the present time in rented 
buildings inferior to any of those in the 
universities, and under conditions that are 
not especially favorable or stimulating. A 
central plant, in which all the chemists 
would be brought together, would not only 
help to eliminate duplication and promote 
economy, but would, by encouraging per- 
sonal contact and discussion, greatly im- 
prove the chemists and the work. The 
same is true of the biological, medical and 
other departments of the government. 
Another consideration in advocating a 
national university of this type is the duty 
of utilizing these vast stores of scientific 
material in Washington as completely as 
possible for the advancement of knowledge. 
It is a well-known fact that the demands of 
the government for immediate economic re- 
sults compel its scientific staff to devote its 
energies almost exclusively to the study of 
those problems which have practical ends. 
The rich materials for the advancement of 
pure science are thus, in a large measure, 
necessarily neglected. If in each of the 
government scientific bureaus there were a 
number of students working on their mate- 
rial with reference to the advancement of 
pure science, the world would certainly get 
a much larger output of results. The utili- 
zation of material by a limited number of 
students of this character need not inter- 
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fere at all with its use for economic results 
On the other hand, a complete scientife 
study of the material would undoubt 
greatly promote the efficiency of th 
partments in reaching the immediati 























sults demanded by the government. 1’ 
presence and work of advanced students 
would undoubtedly greatly improve th, 
work of the government scientific staff itself 

It is conceded by all educational author 
ities that the investigator who is doing a 
limited amount of teaching does the hest 
work for the advancement of scien 
Teaching makes it necessary for a man t 
have a broad view of his subject, and the 
presence of young and earnest minds is 
always very stimulating to the investigat 
The man who spends all of his time in par 
ticular research too often loses his connec 
tion with everything else, with the result 
that he becomes buried in one subject. The 
greatest investigators have always bee! 
great teachers. It is fully believed, there- 
fore, that a reasonable amount of teaching 
would not injure, but. on the econtrar 
would improve the scientifie staff of 1 
government at Washington. 

There is another consideration, however 
which appears to me to be more important 
than any of those mentioned so far, and 
that is the influence that the faculty and 
students of the national university would 
have upon the entire government—congress 
and the executive departments, as well as 
these scientific bureaus and surveys. W: 
have in mind, of course, the new type of a 
university, and not the ancient cloistered 
institution. The time was when univer- 
sities considered themselves as things apart 
from real life, but in these days the uni 
versity is making itself more and more the 
servant of the people. Some years ago we 
used to hear a good deal about ‘‘ university 
extension’’; that is, about the plans of ex- 
tending to the ordinary people the instruc- 


























by the university. In these 
iniversity seeks to live among the 

ind work with them all the time. 
familiar now with the splendid 
eing done by the University of Wis- 
You know the extent to which the 

.f Wiseonsin uses the members of its 
y on its various commissions; you are 
imiliar with the remarkable work of 
rislative reference bureau and of 


lustrial Commission of Wisconsin. 


rh such measures, the university has 


a part of the living organism that 

the state of Wisconsin, the brain 

nanding every part of the body politic. 

\s a result, we all recognize Wisconsin as 

the most progressive of our states, 

to which we all look for new ideas 

vernment. We may not approve of all 

ferent political and economic experi- 

ts which are being earried out there, 

ertainly is most important that these 

ments are being made in such a scien- 

d efficient way under the direction 
University of Wisconsin. 

y thought is. therefore. that the na- 

il university at Washington would 


the national government in the same 

it the University of Wisconsin serves 

state of Wiseonsin—it would furnish a 
reat board of experts here at the national 
tal to study, counsel and give advice 


ut all our great scientific, economic. in- 


Ss istrial, edueational and social problems. 
It has been proposed, for example, that 

. should be a national legislative refer 

a bureau. The national university 
vould itself be such a bureau. 

t \t this point, let me refer to that old 

iment against the national university 
e the politicians would be certain to 
e 


rfere with it. Any one who is familiar 
th the work of these new state univer- 
sities is bound to be amused at this. In the 


lays, while the universities were being 
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established, and before they asserted them 
selves, they were more or less interfered 
with by the politicians. That was a kind 
of disease that had its place in the child 
hood of our institutions, But since the 
universities have been established and hav 
filled the legislatures with their graduates, 
the process works the other way Instead 
of the politicians running the universities 
the universities of the country are more and 
more directing the economic and govert 
mental work done by the legislators. Let 
me illustrate by the case of a state univer 
sity. I went once to see that rrand old 
man, the greatest president of any state uni- 
versity, Dr. James B. Angell, and he told 
me about some legislation he was advocating 
for a state system of education \fter he 
had explained the matter, which elicited my 
keen interest, I said, ‘‘ Doctor, your legis 
lature is in session. I suppose you will go 
to Lansing and see about it.’’ He replied 
‘*No; I shall not. I have many of my boys 
there. <All I need to do is to tell ther 
what ought be done, and they will do it 
President Angell was, of course, supreme it 
Michigan ; but this shows what an influence: 
a state university can exert 

A national university in Washington, 
officered by the wisest and best scholars in 
this country, would, in my opinion, exert 
far more influence upon congress than con 
gress would exert upon it. In faet, it is 
ridiculous to charge that any considerabl 
number of members of congress ean b 
found who would be so silly as to under. 
take to influence the thinking, teaching and 
counseling of men competent to fill th 
chairs and work in the laboratories of a 
national university In my opinion, you 
would find that a fine spirit of cooperation 
would soon grow up, and that members of 
congress would constantly ippe al to the 
faculty of the university to advise and help 
them in their work for the country 
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In conclusion, let me recall another per- 
sonal illustration with which you may be 
partly familiar. Some thirty years ago. a 
young graduate student in a neighboring 
university came here to Washington to 
study. Every week for a year or more 
while he was in the university, that young 
man came here to study the system of gov- 
ernment of his country. He passed through 
these halls, he visited the committees, and 
sat long hours in the galleries of the House 
and Senate. He studied in the libraries 
and in the departments, and so collected 
the material for the dissertation on which 
he was granted the doctor’s degree. Last 
year, that young man stood at the clerk’s 
desk in the House of Representatives, and, 
for the first time since Washington, de- 
livered a presidential message to congress. 
Gentlemen, do you not think that it was 
worth while to give that young man the 
opportunity to study in Washington? 
Woodrow Wilson received his training in 
that way, and many other young men could 
get a similar training if they had the same 
opportunities. President Wilson wrote his 
book on ‘‘Congressional Government’’ first 
as a thesis in preparation for his college 
examination. You know what a valuable 
work it has been. Do you not believe that 
if 100 young men had been given the same 
opportunity that he had, we would now 
have in the departments in Washington and 
in the states more polished scholars like 
Woodrow Wilson? If the departments 
could be opened up to such young men, we 
should soon have thousands here studying 
the problems of this country. 

Mr. Puatt: Is it not true that the de- 
partments are open to such men as Wood- 
row Wilson to-day ? 

Dr. DapNney: Yes, to a very limited ex- 
tent; but how many young men know how 
to find these things? Wilson was the pi- 
oneer. Perhaps other young men lacked 


the initiative, the energy and judgm: 

I believe Wilson owed something to 
direction of the great professors at Balti. 
more. His example shows what a yon 
scholar may do for science here. You kr 
that his book on ‘‘Congressional Govern. 
ment’’ was the first publication we 
viving the method of the work of congress 
Is it not remarkable that no ima 

such a book until 1883, and that it 
written then by a college student? Your 
eall, also, that an Englishman had to 

to Washington to write the first com 
text-book on the ‘‘American Commo 
wealth’’—James Bryce, now Vise 
Bryce, until recently ambassador of Gr 
Britain to our country. This joint illus 
tration certainly shows clearly that 
need scholars here to work up these pr 
lems and make these books for us. 

Mr. Ruptey: Is it not probable that this 
may bring up an unsettled condition in o 
affairs, social and otherwise ? 

Dr. DaBpney: No; I do not think any 
such conditions would result from th 
largement of our plans for higher edueat 

the establishment of a national universit 
I believe the more wisdom and training 
men have, the better and truer citizens t 
are. I think a violent change is much mor 
liable to occur in a country where the edu 
cated people are few and the many are 
unedueated. This is, of course, a truism 

Mr. Piatt: Doctor, I asked you a ques 





tion as to whether or not the departments 
are now open to real research students 
Would a national university, composed ex- 


elusively of an examining board, answer thi ie 
purposes and let the men do their researe . 
work anywhere? . 
Dr. DaBney: No; I think study and sal 
vestigation should be provided for. The at 
University of London and the other univer a 
sities of England are giving up that systen ~ 
and are becoming teaching universities. 1) Pre 
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‘tion I refer vou to the report of 
Roval Commission on the London Uni- 
nm the Bluebook The 


as for a long time merely an ex- 


London Uni- 


nive rsity. It s now to be a com- 
iversity, with teaching departments 
veloped. 


need trained civil servants for every 


f the government work, We must have 
d scientific men and an edueated eivil 
What the na- 


legislators. 


ein every department. 
eds above all is trained 
is country the vast majority of our 


rislators and servants are ama- 


public 
It is not so to such an extent in Eng- 
or on the Continent. Look at Ger- 
with its most magnificent corps of 
| think the pro- 


national university would help greatly 


public servants. 


produce such a class of publie servants 


I thank you 


THE ENFORCEMENT OF COMPULSORY 
ATTENDANCE LAWS 


beginnings of compulsory educa- 
and the 
essential point after another 
differ- 


all germane to the historical 


s logical foundations course 
‘nh one 

secured in the laws of the 
states are 
deration of our topic, but we may not 

Whilk 

still be individualists who will argue 
nst the social right to 


ld’s liberty or the 


to-day to diseuss them. there 


interfere with 
parent’s disere- 
: to his attending school, and possibly 
w people who believe such laws unneces- 
[ shall take it for granted that the 

e of The 
resent situation as to compulsory eduea- 
in the United States is practically the 
ne as the situation on other items of edu- 


statutes is cones at d 


such 


| theory and procedure. Legally, we 


but 


iny different plans as there are states. 


no national system of education 


‘tically there has been notable progress 
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in recent years toward unity of pla: da 
common method of procedur mo t} 
different states From the po { W 
of desirable conditions, compulsory 


tion has not yet gone very far in the United 


States onsider it histori \ 


If we are to « 


however, with an eve to the gains in recent 
decades, the advances are encouraging 
Prior to 1870 but two states had et t 
ments of this kind on their statute bh 
Congress had also acted for the 
Columbia. The 


rathered up some vagrant 


first effective law, 
truancy and regular attendane 
enacted, 

1852 V 
1867, whil 


ment 


was passed in 
rmont passed its 
the District of C 
L864 In the next deeads 
states passed similar laws. In the 
and 1900, fift 


list and ten others 


was 1n 
twelve 
twenty vears between 1880 
more were added to the 
made similar provisions during the first 
deeade Thus the list of 


states at present without any 


of this eentury. 
provision for 
‘compulsory education is brought down to a 
half dozen 


four in the same section whose en 


southern states, with three or 
ictments 
re not state de, but dr 

cial loeal conditions. The vital provisions 
as to length of the compulsory term, the 
maximum age of pupils coming under the 
and th 
differ amazingly. 
and the best 
present in the 
York and a fi 
According to the 
W. S. Deffenbaugh’s 


sory School Attendan af | i ? A rece 


law, penalties for enforcement 
\pparently the best laws 
enforcement are found at 
New England states. New 
» North Central states 
1910 eensus (quoted in 


article on ‘‘Compul 


letin of the Bureau of Education) only 
eight of the states hav secured tl school 
attendance of 90 per cent. of the children 


between six and fourteen years of age. 


Four of these are in New England, the 


others being Iowa, Nebr \Michigar 
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New York. Ohio has advanced legislation 
on compulsory edueation and child labor 
passed in 1915 and the Wisconsin law for 
continuation schools in industrial training 
has undoubtedly done much to help the 
situation in that state. 

But 
progress in the last two or three decades, 


however much we may say as to 
statistical comparison of the proportion of 
the children in school and of the facts of 
illiteracy, which clearly bear a direct rela- 


tion to compulsory school attendance, 
shows that both the laws and their enforce- 
ment are in actual terms of the best pro- 
In the dif- 


limit 


cedure, in omplete and ragged. 
ferent states, the compulsory age 
ranges from twelve in three states to six- 
teen years of age, which is the accepted 
limit in fifteen states. Idaho is the only 
state going above the limit of sixteen and 
has named eighteen years, but evidently 
conditions of enforcement, probably because 
of scattered population, are uncertain; as 
the percentage of children under fourteen 
The 


period of required attendance varies from 


who are enrolled in school is 82.1. 


twelve weeks per year—six of which must 
be conseeutive—in one of the southern 
states, to the full vear—the legal require- 
ment in twenty-five states. But here, again, 
legal enforcement as to the complete school 
year varices so that the Frenchman’s dictum 
on a general statement is correct: ‘‘ No gen- 
eral statement is true, not even this one.’’ 
Further, the causes of exemption are so 
varied that the percentage of efficiency of 
enforcement up to the age of fourteen shows 
a descending scale from 92.9 in Massachu- 
It should be 
said, however, that the Louisiana statistics 


setts to 54.6 in Louisiana. 
are really prior to the adoption of their 


compulsory law in 1910. Therefore, in a 
general discussion of the enforcement of 
compulsory education laws, it is necessary 


to assume a law with strong provisions and 
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is the Ohio | 
Michigan la 


sufficient penalties. such 
1913 above mentioned, the 
the Massachusetts law. 

Given such provisions on the st 
books, what are the essentials that must 
secured in order to gain a reasonably satis 
The 
seems to me of first importance iS 0! 

found it difficult to s 

The provisions are as varied ag 





factory enforcement? point 


which I have 
clear data. 
the different laws and in most of the states 
much is left to local initiative. I refer t 
the method of enrollment and registrat 

by which the facts as to the number 

children of 
Here the German habit and examp) 


school age are ascertai! 
thoroughness and its results in the m 
of compulsory education are certainly su 


gestive even if we can not exactly follow 


them. Their method of careful and 
plete registration of all families and 
prompt recording of families that m 


has given them probably the closest est 
mate to be found in any country as to t 
With t 
as a first step, careful legal enforcement 


actual number of school children. 


attendance has followed, the curve of il 

eracy has steadily fallen until the ratio 

3/100 of one per cent. has been reached 
It is further stated in the same pamphlet 
from the Bureau of Edueation just quoted 
that in 1901 out of 5,754,728 
children of school age 5,754,180 


Clearly no state in this county 


Prussia in 
wer 


school. 
could approach that; probably under the 
present registration systems, no state would 
know if it had done so. 

There are three groups of local conditions 
which vary so greatly from each other that 
the consideration of enforcement of con 
pulsory school laws must be on an entirely 
different basis for each. We have, first, th 
large cities of the country with massed 
centers of foreign population, still inert 
American of view 


from the point 
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not only careless of their educa- 
opportunities but hostile to compul 
attendance. We 


r cities and larger towns of the coun- 


have, second, the 
which this hostility is rather an indi- 
and the attitude 
comparatively 


matter general 


enforcement easy, 
+ distinct local conditions such as are 
| in the mining towns of Pennsylvania 
The 


group comprises the seattered popu- 


rthern Michigan, for instance. 


of the rural districts where enforce- 
sometimes presents almost as serious 
lem as in the great cities, 
But this point of registration is essential 
eare be 
In the 
ali the respectable laws require 


| and ean with reasonable 
met in each of these groups. 
place, 
census which forms the basis for 
registration; in the second place pro- 
visions for this effective 
possible in a locality of any size. I 
briefly describe a plan used with some 


making seem 


iccess in a city of moderate size: Care has 
n taken for several years to check the 
school census from previous records with 
such success that this year less than a score 
f the names presented to the State Depart- 

nt of Edueation were rejected as in error. 
Next. a eard record of the actual attend- 
in the publie schools has been kept. 
two lists have been prepared for 
there is 


1 NeS¢E 
ils of school age; of course 
nsiderable discrepancy as there are sev- 
ral parochial schools in the town. In the 
ll, the list of names found on the school 
nsus and not in the attendance register 
has been sent to each of the private and 
arochial schools which have cooperated in 
hecking the names of those in attendance 
t such schools. The remainder of the list 
s been checked by postal-card notice and 
visits of the truant officers. A further 
of those in attendance in the public 


hools last year who have not enrolled this 
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the result shows that the actual number of 


pupils failing to enroli is very small. The 
keeping of the two lists has also been quit 
effective in checking the curious habit 
among applicants for school permits of 


aging suddenly at fourteen, whereby they 
skip a year or two in order to qu kly cet 
to work. 

The weakness of this list is one that is. I 


fancy, constant 


through volunteer information, for the 


pupils who come into town during the year 


In a small city, neighborhood information 


will take eare of the major fraction of thes 


people. In the country, neighborhood in 


formation may perhaps be a little more 


reluctant in fact. as being more traceable 
But some method of providing for a cor 


tinuous register of this sort must. in my 


judgment, be found in order to get thorough 


attendance I 


presume that such methods are used in the 


enforcement of compuls ry 


large cities where there are well-organized 
attendance departments 

enforcement is a 
sufficient officers. 
Even the best of the localities that I know 


of—and they are situated in states with a 


The second point in 


number of attendance 


high percentage of enforeement—are weak 


in this regard. I presume, therefore, that 
the weakness is practically univer 

is natural enough since parents, as a rule 
are rather resentful of legal compulsion, 
and since there is a hazy notion in the pub 
lie mind that non-attendance is sporadi 
The school man looks upon 
With 
a little planning, much more can be secured 
While th 
must have certain 
the at 


tendance department so far as possible from 


and individual. 
it as a steady factor of interruption 


in this line in almost any city. 
truant officers, so-called, 


police powers, the separation of 


the police point of view seems necessary. 


Men and women should be secured as at- 








~ 
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tendance officers, who, in addition to sym- 
pathy and tact, have some knowledge of the 
problems of edueation and understand th 
value of school attendance and regularity 
therein. I have known a few eities in which 
the principal attendance officer was a teacher 
in the ungraded school. This has been 
valuable both to the school and in the en- 
foreement of the law. It has given a wider 
knowledge of the conditions affecting thi 
truancy and it has added to the force of 
volunteer officers a number of pupils who 
knew the haunts of the derelicts. The 
method can not be fully carried out in a 
large city but it ean be made useful in the 
smaller city. 

In the smaller villages and rural dis- 
tricts, enforcement of the attendance law 
is apt to be placed, if placed at all, in the 
hands of a deputy sheriff. Tere again, the 
principle of removing enforeement from 
police control and connecting it with the 
positive side of school administration needs 
emphasis. The failure to send children to 
school is, of course, disobedience of com- 
pulsory laws and the ordinary machinery 
for checking disobedience lies either in the 
local police foree or in county and state 
jurisdiction. Division of responsibility, in 
matters of this sort, is in general to be 
avoided; but, in spite of all this, conditions 
of enforcement in school attendance differ 
so fully from the ordinary conditions of law 
enforcement that the establishment of sepa 
rate machinery for this purpose seems justi- 
fiable and in fact necessary, First of all, 
while the actual culprit in question is apt 
to be the parent, the person who, in child- 
hood phrases, ‘‘gets took up’’ is the small 
boy and the visit or escort of the police 
officers is not for him a desirable thing. 
Secondly, the attention of the sheriff’s office 
is found to center on larger game; infrac- 
tions of the attendance law are apt to be 
eonsidered as almost of no practical im- 


portance, or, further. in the sense in 
‘practical’’ is frequently used, th 
tant practical point is to forg 
Third, the attitude of police and 
sheriffs towards law infraction 
rapidiy to become eynical and 
has no value in securing school att 
Last, and in many ways most import 
all, is the fact to be kept constantly i 
that better school attendance must, i 
end, be secured by positive rather thar 
tive means. In other words, the only 

ple who can make a rood job of it are t 
vho will have some interest and influ 
not only in catching the boy but in d 
something worth while to keep him after 
he is caught. Some plan for local tru 
officers under the direction of state insp 
ors who are assistants in the Departmer t 
Education, these people to do the requi: 
investigating and prodding where prod 

is necessary, reporting to the prosecut 
attorney and the sheriff’s department 
the incorrigible boys, would be a disti 
step in advance. It is along this path 1 
the best chance for enforcement lies. 

The child labor situation in the Unit 
States, with the demands of industry f 
cheap labor and the incessant ery of som 
parents for financial returns from their 
children are usually considered one of the 
most serious stumbling blocks in the way of 
enforcement of compulsory attendanc 
This is still too true, but personally I doubt 
whether it is often a more serious difficulty 
than some of the lacks within the school 
system itself. Unless I thoroughly mistak 
industrial signs, the demand of organi 
industry for child labor in the North Ce 
tral states, at least. is steadily decreasing 
Manufacturers are finding not only that 
leads nowhere but that its immediate use is 
expensive rather than economical. Ut 
organized and unskilled occupations still 
depend, for much of their low-grade wor! 
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or. Sometime and somehow I might fairly harged th t motes 
e school will meet this situation out of other peoples’ eyes without at 
changes in its curriculum and by _ tending to beams in their owt No 
ent attitude toward certain lines of | think, who has kept in touch with t) . 
s training. Meanwhile, the problem tory of public schools in this country o1 
ttendance laws and enactments whose work has made him fam 
‘hild labor harmonize for the i their growing problems will fail to ma 
- children themselves is puzzling. tain the proposition that our school system 
sis of difficulty lies at one point has made wonderful progress in equipment 


te and at another point in another’ in method and in realization of its true 
Out of the confusion one or two purposes W thir recent years lsut the 


‘ts arise, viz.: the plan of having need more carefully to weigh present pub 


stration for school permits and lie demands and to make public education 

r permits. so-called, center at the same n its scope and best attainments literally 

at is, in the edueational depart-  inelusive of all isses Of children and 

the schools, is necessary in order to youth is to-day more urgent than ever be 

even reasonable results in school fore. Facing these facts we may as well 
Some sort of working agree admit that an essential element in securi 

at least should also be secured and if maximum attendance is the readjustment 
essary provided by law between the de- of arrangements within the school itselt 

tment of factory inspection and the at- put in another way the truest solution of 

ince department of any system of city enforeing laws for compulsory edueation is 

Is, to abolish their necessity Or courst I 
So far we have dealt with the legal-and admit that until human nature reaches 


‘hanical means needed to secure effective higher plane, there will be the irreducibl 


forcement of the compulsory education. minimum of people who must be compelled 
[here is: to become decent citizens. But the intent : 
First: The good law. of democracy is not only to make possible 


Second: The plan of registration which but to arouse individual initiative—s 
must nowadays include some _ direction, that is, in thought, in a 
method of following up, afterthe service. Educational workers will agre 
ecard index manner in which that the best time to start this multiplica 


business prospects and presi- tion of individual initiative is in the earlier 
dential voters are catalogued. days of a child’s training and, further, that 


hird: We need a sufficient force of quali- the publie schools will fail of their missior 
fied attendance officers and the’ unless they tie themselves so close to 
qualifications do not inhere usu- varied interests of life that they will co 
ally in deputy sheriffs and _ tain something intellectual for every 
policemen. possessing an intellect and some kind of 


There must be united effort, under training for each boy who needs to be e 


the one main purpose of bene- trained. Adam’s descendants have wa 
fiting children. to direct the en dered over most of the earth an 1 are begin 
forcement of attendance and the’ ning to inhabit the air. So far they have 
child labor laws. not stumbled upon the Ed whi vas 
If school men were to stop here, they lost, nor are they likely to until they realiz 
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the educational and moral value of labor, 
which ever since that day has been looked 
upon as a kind of punishment. 

The school as an institution has hitherto 
held largely to the doctrine of the necessity 
and blessedness of mental work. Sometime 
it will accept the cognate doctrine of the 
need of physical work and pay attention to 
methods of training therein; there will then 
result a curriculum based on the essential 
unity of the human demand which ineludes 
When this result shall 
have been attained and even when it shall 


hoth kinds of work. 


begin to appear, the problems of compul- 
sory education will be greatly reduced. 
The immediate view of our subject would 
seem to seek to discover effective ways of 
securing the maximum of attendance within 
the present range and limits of educational 
work. A fairer view will show that an ex- 
tension of the range and limits of organized 
education in the training of children will 
be one of the best steps toward securing 
maximum attendance. With restricted cur- 
ricula, long vacations, short hours and lack 
of organization, the present system is after 
all a matter of shreds and patches. Per- 
sonally, I should not ask a larger propor 
tion of the individual pupil’s time or at- 
tention 
through special schools for specific lines of 


under present conditions. But 


work and interest, through the groping 
and rather puerile method of credits for 
outside work and through the occasional 
experiments in uniting the demands of toil 
and of education in its narrower sense, like 
those now under way at Gary and at Ogden, 
Utah, plans for bringing under a school 
regime the different lines of childish activ- 
ities are beginning to formulate. At pres- 
ent organized edueation is often needlessly 
fearful of the effects on its higher centers 
If edu- 


cation is to be a training for life. we ought 


of the so-called practical demands 


to view these opportunities as new and 
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fertile fields for cultivation, with 
ereased scope of interest, happiness 
balanced power. For what are we tr 
people if not toward activity? Hoy 
we secure that in its best form if w: 
tinue to separate the training of intellige 
When we 


bine them can we fail to secure the int 


from the daily activities? 
and attendance of every healthy little 
mal growing? The stunted and repr 
may still baffle and compulsory laws 
still be needed to reach the Irrespons 
parent who has escaped the training of { 
generation; but reduced to its lowest t 

the problem is as much one of re 
through the school the universal inter 
as it is of compelling attendance. This: 
seem a far ery from our present situ 
with the need for compelling machir 

To me it seems not only to denote th: 
mate goal, but the quickest way of r 
ing it. 

To summarize: To meet our pres 
varied and somewhat confused conditions 
there is need of more effective machincr 
which shall inelude a standard law, a cars 
ful plan of registration, trained and eff 
tive officers to secure compulsory attenda! 
with some state inspection and responsi! 
ity, and the combination under one dir 
tion of the permit privileges offered w 
the attendance and child labor laws. But 
these fully enforced would bring to us 
immediate demand which the school mus‘ 
meet from within, namely to extend 
effort, enlarge its interests and hold thro 
satisfaction the pupils whom it may happe! 
to secure by force. 

Some years ago, a couple of city boys 
spending the summer on a farm volunteered 
to help the farmer catch a stray cow and 
her yearling calf. The cow had | 
tethered but had broken away, the calf was 
following. The older boy finally corner 
them and the younger rushed back to t! 
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explaining to his mother, 
is hold 


and the ealf with 


rope 
las caught them; he 
DS the rope 
In holding the pupils who ar 
need to culti 


+ ’ 


S on-attendants, we 
, ot the se} oo] 


S. O. HARTWELL! 


THE PART PLAYED BY TEMPERATURE 
IN SCHOOL-ROOM VENTILATION 


s been a difficult 
] 


non-cdepressing 


matter to main 
atmos 
rooms. The reason for 
of the econ 
The body 
odor and 
ath, chief of 


vas carbon dioxide. 


due largely to l1gnorance 
; that make for comfort 
certain 


at, moisture, 


es in the exhaled bri 
amount is the 
ipied room increases in these prod 


nd bodily discomfort results from 
excesses. In their efficient elimina- 
r neutralization lies the success of 
tion. 
(he organic matter given off in the 
th was first hit upon as the prime evil 
ventilation, and many experiments 
conducted with 
the presence of an active poison in 
Pettenkofer held that the 


matter was in 


animals to demon- 


respired air. 
etion of organic 
rtion to the output. 
ras Was easily determinable by chem- 


pro 


carbon dioxide 


inalysis and was accordingly made 
basis of ventilation standards. Ex- 
ments contradicting the above were 


se conducted, but the harmlessness 
respired air was never fully conceded. 


has only been within the last fifteen 


‘s that the importance of factors other 


the chemical constituents of the at- 


phere have been recognized. Experi- 


ts on human subjects during this pe- 


have tended to show that the distress 


need 


CHUCeU 


in overcrowded rooms is due 
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efly to tl resu ris I l 
and humidity lhe relief of fr r at 
the same temperature Is imp { but 
the removai Of the warm stav! it 
the b “ly at on affords 

With the object of detem 

urately the relative mport 

different factors of the air en\ 
temperature, humid hem 

tion, rate of alr movem t 1 


ments in thelr aT I - ( 

f the ¢ New York t 
vears ’} body was er ed iber 
natorial appointment at the request of th 
New York Asso n f lmy 


Condition of the Poor Kor earry 


this work, the sum of $75,000 |} | 
ven by Mrs. Elizabeth Mill (Ander 
son. The latitude of this subject was 
pree ated in selecting as members of 1 ; 
commission, a physiologist, Profs ,. = 


Lee; a psychologist, Professor E. L, Thor 

dike: an engineer. Mr. D. D. Kimball! " 
physician, Dr. J. A. Miller; a chemist, Pro 
fessor E Phelps, and a sanitarian, P 


B 
E A. Winslow 


The laboratory at the college consists of 


fessor C 
an experimental room elaborately fitted 
with heating and cooling devices, and air 
circulating machinery so that any air 

dition with in 


met practise can be repro 


duced. By this arrangement it is possibl 
to isolate the different air factors and 
study them independently 

Students of the college an 
ing institutions were placed in the 
under 


ment room 


conditions and their reactions were made 
the subject of careful study 
Three 
these air con 
A. Opinio 
fort ; 


methods of noting the effects of 
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B. Phys wical and physical activities; When subjected to several hours 
C. Mental accomplishments room, the pulse rate quickens and 
l'p to the present writing, the results o pressure weakens perceptibly The 
this study lu »bservat s on nearly tion betwee reas Ise 7 
100 indiy ils r continuous periods of n el Do yn over that wher 
one to six from four to eight hours dow: nd the change in blood | 
daily naieats Inquest onably that with a sim rsniit in posture has 
4 ! rts a marked influ- pressed ip ntage seale b 
el rt Rebreathi thi I Ward Cramp Thus t 
the u t ed room does not cause dis 1 pulse on standit together with 
comfort tual rise or very small deeli 
2. Temperature affeets markedly certat pressure, is stated to represent a go 
pp ! ns of the body. The motor tone and | h | 
a mulation of respired air products has_ rating \ rapid increas the } 
an dingly minor effect on the body a corresponding drop in blood press 
functions standing is given a low value Kx 
3. Temperature within the range from in these terms, in these experiments 
68 to 86 degrees Fahrenheit does not af- found that a normal room temperatut 
fect the ability to do mental work. It does, degrees produced an improved vas 
however, influence the attractiveness of tone, in one series from 49 per cent 
mental tasks. Breathing the same air over P.M. to 68 per cent. at 6 P.M. In 
and over again has no observed effect mosphere of 56 degrees the Crampto. 
whatever on either the ability to do mental changed from 50 per cent. at the beg 
work or on the desire for doing such work. of the period to 33 per cent. at 6 
The physiological observations have in When no ventilation was supplied and t 
cluded records of body temperature, puls subjects remained in the room four | 
blood pressure, respiration and certain d: breathing the same hot air oy 
tailed studies on metabolism. again with the slight diffusion pern 


When exposed to a temperature of 68 by leakage around doors and windo 


degrees for four hours, it is found that the Crampton value decreased from 40 


body temperature falls. In a hot room, cent. at the beginning to 35 per cent 

there is an inerease. Thus in one series of — end. 

tests it changed from 37.30 degrees C. at The rate of respiration, time of food 
2 p.m. to 36.50 degrees at 6 P.M. An ex- gestion and other metabolic processes 
posure for a similar period at 86 degrees not seem to be affected either by changes 
showed a change from 37.40 degrees at 2 in temperature within the range ment 


P.M. to 37.46 degrees at 6 p.m. The effect or by changes in the amounts of fres! 


| of quantities of fresh air blown into the supplied ‘ 
room when the temperature was 86 degrees The effect of air conditions on met 

| gave no different effect on the body tem proficiency was observed by giving the s 

perature than entire absence of ventilation. jects standard psychological tests, su 

| The tendency of the pulse is to decrease adding columns of figures, mental mul! 

| in rate during the day when the body is cation, naming opposites of words, 
exposed to a normal temperature of 68 de- writing and eancelling numbers 
rrees. The blood pressure drops slightly average scores in these various tests 
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l | irs CSS i pul ~ 
n S | mp \ room 1 er fT T 
st room, 56 degrees, the an 


~ l { T wer Tl i \\ I} ‘ 1 
rk ihe seore reas t OS degrees over t st I 
vy. | ver, In the hot room 115 p 
~ s \ i to \ I OT al 7D cle rees 
eS 
\ = 
‘ ‘OO SU ( iis. > mp shim S 
sup] Ss reduc to the ctacr , = 
the stag 
y + , } 
| vera result peratures | 
’ ' ; }" 
i ia I vera vy . © 
) air supplied at al . oo 
\ nple v { : 
’ ‘I nou \ 
’ 7 ’ ) ! ( ~ 
| ~ Ss ? p y , ] 
T 4)? ' ’ ~ 
S ‘ . rs 
S18 SI nin the an int 
mino. 
pres | s substar , 
ver 30 parts per ten thousand 
‘ih | 4 indicated strongly that it ch th 
r, and on some days was found 
thing to avoid ey shigl heat 
130 parts should be 
;, rooms rat] tl \ ur s 
the amou cearbe WONG ! 
9 , P ind neg tempel ‘ VY « 
r air is about » parts per ten 
_ 2 , Stance so tal ! i he iff ? t Tests 
\ common standard for scho 
} , +) } ‘ 
: . by the commission has the ob} na 
ny states Is 5 parts in ten thou . 


mparative effects of heat and used “™ to the chemical impurit’ . 


rred to above were observed with his test has been one in which the amount 
ects sitting quietly at rest. Ex of food consumed at lunch time has b 
the same air conditions was tried measured When ample air was s ipp 
subjeets engaged in physical work 15 per cent. more food was found 
riding a stationary bievele with an eaten than on days of no ventilation. At 
resistance, or lifting five-pound 5 degrees 5 per cent. more food was 
s. The same physiological effects sumed than at S86 degrees n anotl 
ind. Differences were caused b series, only 1.5 per cent. more food 


‘ature, but not by changes in amount eaten in a 68 degree room than at fo d 


r) Even a room temperature of grees. With plenty of ventilation, | 


es produced the same physiological ever, the food consumption was 9 per t 
ns as 86 degrees, although to a lesser greater than that in the stagnant room 
The seventy-five degree tempera The work of t] mn bit { 
one frequently approached by so completed, but one sharply defined conel 
‘thoolrooms, and the above results’ sion stands fort! 
show that the cause of inattentiv s that temperatu nd not tl mical 
+ ] + ’ 


‘restlessness and poor work among compos 
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exerts relatively the most marked effect on ™#ke appropriations e econ 
the body. mOSEIC science S s 
These results do not warrant the inter ae pert a eee ge 
pretation that the school child is just as gq) a Ng aespanice . eects 
well off in a stagnant, ill-smelling room as glect in keeping s , sete 
in a room with clean air effectively distrib o! 
uted Gral g tea gy e hi ston 
Furthermore, it must not be coneluded ‘ ge pees eee ae ane 
from this that opening windows is futile win Puasi . 
and that fan ventilation is unnecessary 
Both well serve their purpose of (a) cool Providing teachers’ pens 
ing the room and h maki the air ¥ é 
fresher, or in other words, diluting th 
odors produced by unclean clothing , 
In our experimental chamber it 1s pos- =e 
sible to separate these factors by themselves 4. . See ae eee 
but in practise both coolness and freshness Pes ane ar ee ey ene ak ie ie 
are best ensured by admitting fresh air ening day of the s H 


The questions ot humidity and air eir ; . = . Cake lliy DY 


culation as well as methods of obtaining ~ _ =— —_ 

the best room conditions will oce Dy the gh ngs os i : * 

attention of the commission during the next Providing for the apportionment 

two years. This work is to be continued at funds from the stat "Schools to be elic 

the college laboratory and also at one of tain a erage Uy attendance 
enty students noney is dis 


school b ildings of New York 


the new city l L | i ae eee . 
: triple ba ittendance, number of te 


where two full-size school rooms have been i e of ‘ai a 0 
fitted up for the purpose. Detailed studies eli oe 
of existing school ventilating systems will PENNSYLVANIA 
likewise be made to vield further practical Regulating the transfer of school dist 
information one class to another en annexa 

r tow! ro S 


GEORGE T. PALMER 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS vond the age of eight years by the state 


education when for specia reasons it ma 





EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION 
. > . . . . SSaTYV 
[ue Bureau of Education supplies ug with “| = . 


Amending sections ay 0 f 
a. : . ° mending =,/Ul and <,/Vc Ol 
the following statement of laws enacted in ' 
eode to pro\ le tha e net receipts fr 
several states: > 4) 
reservations, waterrights, ete., of the state 
FLORIDA , 
long to the state school fund 
Providing teacher training 1 g 10 ind Making incompatible the offices of 
+ +} +a? lor rth + ; + y ’ . 
the direction of the state departme of educati and school directors in municipalities 
lhe state py ropriates $500 ft ne high sch ol it Resolution authorizing ar inquiry nt 
} each county, provided the uty appropriates visability of a state educational | 
’ equal amount Harrisburg 
g. 

Providing for loca optior il compulsory eduea Providing that countv commissioners 
tion to b adopted by vote f « inties or s ] nish school s iperinter lents with teler 
districts writer and stenographer 

Authorizing county boards of education to Creating a bureau of vocational edu 
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training 
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has been arranged 


rs, parents and others in- 
| study may have the benefit of 
ri’s personal instruction before 
Ine 
rolled the « irse will have the 
the demonstration classes, da ly 
he expos n with all cou 


iticate from 
who have 


Such 


finished the work. certifi 
| 1) ‘ | +} } ° 
ie holder to use this method in 


of little children and will serve 


1 . ° : 
admission to a later ele- 


s tor 
certificate 


An honorary 
the Panama-Pacific International 


the members of the class. 
Ilment of fifty will effect organiza- 
class and as the total number of 


| iH 4 
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beginning July 1 lertake to tra ) 
ers fol ' A ty . wis 
ne t new deg tor of pu ne Baker 
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\ I | l 1 i x-weeks 
mer « | ilent t rter , Dr. J 
‘ irse ma ls be t DY il £ . 
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ree will co 
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\ x Dr. | 3 U1 ~ 
tt v, W M re ns, asking W 
:, S : d H to P 
P r A Wi the I ersit id l : t ! 
| Cor lt Far 1 told ! g g 
Dr. B \ r Uni ngton was er Tor a 
( r | g t t S ter ‘ nt my cor! 4! I 
semester end. I stated S \ l be d 
\ ( ~ : 7 wa 5 ri ‘ I w 


1 P 1 ‘) rmal 
: panos Own June 18, Professor Nathaniel Butl 
Nee tor of nerating schools at the U1 
, BE ted las g i 
Ul go, was the s iker before t 
M — es 
r class of t] Seott High Scl 





1900. Mr. Austen has been assistant librarian 74 and 30. 
and reference librarian in the library sine AssoctiaTe Proressor Rotito LaVer> 


1892. He is a graduate of Cornell in the class MAN, of the school of education of the 


| ta \ e Univers f (ol id u eme tim Ww 1 
f { 14 e reap nted — | ‘ versity of Kans luring its summer 
board of g s, has is la ment d [ue first award at the University 
claring tl he has | removed , vo of the medal giv vy the Inter 
tf his sym I W t Col | } ( ference Athletic Ass tion fo 
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nd scholarship has week at Boulder The gener racter of 
Tard, captain of th the conference is the ‘ 
preceding ones, namely, nen for 
B. RoorsBacu, instructor of geog ran ee ee weet : 
Wharton School, University of %% 800U% equally divided betw 
has received an appointment and practical ~ rl me 
( vie Endowment for the Ad this year is the diy U ‘ 
toma each of ™ : } 


nt of International Peace to carry section 


} . f , “44 ual 3 
. . , } Charge ot a special ¢ ILL W S 
itions this summer in Venezuela : 
, ‘ . ranged t program tor its wl 1 rf 
of the war on industrial, commer- *®"*' 1 the progra | 
. the speakers Trom wit mn ti 


uncial conditions in that country. : t 


I 
. 4 . t hs have be ‘ ) ~ 
sailed for Venezuela June 16, 


res arranged for the summer = pygoral Child Welfare Bu a 
{ { ‘ bibita t | , i. 

the University of Chicago is a \ EW 

The Present European War.” The 


py ned on J ine 2Y by Profée ssor 


I nT 


\ 


I. Thomas, of the department of ticles Gilt Wiican 
1 anthropology, whose subject is 
Traits Underlying the War.” On 
Assistant Professor Carl Frederick 
department of history, will dis- 


t of “ Pan-Germanism.,” and on gee ae a ee 5 
ieme “ Religious Education and the New 


t] 
(ssistant Professor Conyers Read, of 7 ea pt gy 
i . ox a World Order. [The morning sessions aré 
lepartment, will speak on The : 
; a . , devoted to conferences on practical aspects of 
Alliance and the Triple Entente. lig ' 
: . ; . religious training and instruction; alter 
ers in the course will be Samuel age , 
; ‘ noons to papers and discussions on the college 
Harper, assistant professor of the pal 
i , ° ° ° n relation ft ne ft I t £ i 
language and Russian institutions; 
, ; : vening sessions dy : 
(y le. associate protessor in the de- : ’ , r) . 
: he general thems The hi rs 
graphy; James Henry Breasted, ; 
E iental hi cludes the following: President 1 n Ide 
‘gyptology and oriental history; : a ey ee 
a Wheeler, Bis! W um F. Nichols, Presi- 
pr, indrew Cunningham McLaughlin, head ; ; ' 
f hist dent William T. Foster, Dr. Sar am 
irtment of history. 
Chancellor David Starr Jord H rable 
4 Intercollegiate Zionists’ Association of P. P. Claxton Dr. Henry | Cope. Sidnev | 
i is been formed at a meeting held QGylick. President Charles F. Thwine, P: 
ird University. The object of the dent Joseph Swain, President Henry C. King 
} n is to further the Zionist move- 4d President A. Ross Hill 
g college men. Eleven colleges ArcuBisHop IRELAND made I 
| sented Addresses were made by : | 1a] ‘ + +) { ‘ ’ ] 
: a. welcome to the delegates at 1 rst genera 
| D. Brandeis, of Boston; Professor Felix . ssion of the Catholic Ed \ 
rter, of the Harvard Law Sch ol; tion’s twelft] mnnual nvent t 
Horace M. Kallen, of the University of St. Paul on June 29 The day’s pr ram 
| , ’ Ino f. she , 7 ° , 
sin, and Professor I. Leo Sharfn _ cluded meetings of t eolleg nd 


U versity: of Michigan. 
l Third Annual Sociological Conference, land is reported to have said that nearly a 
e auspices of the Extension Division million and a half pupils were receiving in 


versity of Colorado, is meeting this struction in the sel is est ished n the 
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DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 


SCHOLARSHIP AT VIRGINIA 


STATISTICS appearing in t re 
t Corns an Curls the innu il pu a n if 
the students the University of Virs } 
row some interesting ght upon scl irship 
ts relation to fraternities and the variou 
ranchaa of ( ge activities The statistics 
v compiled from the registrar’s s son 
Ww if e following man first, ever 
exa nat grad of every man in the ini- 
ver Vv Ww scerta d, and then the individ 
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I'he - ' 
Y ‘ ? 
g ‘ 
Q 
le 
0) 
1 
, = 
1 wis | } 
I len 
Bu ¥ 
nd the res s ar 
I St, \\ l reg 
oie — was 
f the n ' was 
ess, or 80.4 | 
P 
3 ( 
lege cieties t } . 
y + 
Virginia $ 
’ c go d 
g 1 l 
Again, in the f s tl 
Curls has published such statis 
] f 1] ; + 
ge grade rt all trate vy me! 
1 
y until now it is seven points | 
Was 1n 1910-1] vi } Ww 
fur her streng hene e pr Dp 
? 1 
scholarship several frate 
( \ idadopted | r é T T 
I nis respec ween T Var Is ¢ 


The relative scholastic standin 
twenty-three fraternities at Virgini 
1913-14 found to be as 
Alpha, Sigma Alpha 
Sigma Phi Epsilon, Delta C 
Chi, Pi Kappa Alpha, Kappa 
Phi, Chi Phi, Di Tau D 
Delta Theta, Alpha Chi Rho, Phi 
Kappa, Delta Kappa Epsilon, Phi 
Delta, Zeta Psi, Alpha Tau Omeg 
Theta Pi, 


' 
I 
CU! 


session was 
Kappa 
Psi 

Delta 


Delta 


and Phi Kappa Sigma. 


Sigma Nu, Phi Kappa Psi, 
The first « 
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bring out several interesting  diseussior : 
cas y tend to show tl 7 f +} 1) “ 
se arguments which are so com- with the university. It 
S the college wi! goes 1 sumed 
g ill that ! er, hates &§ due t he v 3 : 
S At Virginia show t colleg tions ex Dr. 
G be combined with studies with n the } . 
g¢ the benef e gained from tl has ir. N 
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comi of 4 4 7 iene V¢ belie Ve T t | I stees have ca 
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the rignit i a univel I eu rt free speec! ne studaen il l I ne aiumni. 
Freedom of 3} h. however, is not the real 1s signed by twenty-thr umn 
sue in this « The question 1s ne Ly I do not quest 1 Tor mon t i 
af riti Ss IM ~ } > A ( “ = : 
occupied his views up S , ( 
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ils is ir Oo gat to it W 1 limits all tear her ai d against t pest inter 


freedom, the \ ition f that freedom be ex institution and its student body. | 

ercised in absolute regard for the rights of othe! enter into detail further than 

mer If. ther t s | be e g) ne of ny —_— : ‘ ‘ 
——- indicative instance, that an instru 


of the fulness of y r own, do not irry 
J , | } ’ 


dean. that “if I had a son, I would 


\ r further ed I n your class roo t g 

experimental ideas on those who have as yet no him in hell than have him go to tl 
eritical basis by which to test the etlicacy of vou! Acad my v one ol t he long-« at 

thought. Do not seek repute by astonishing, un- best preparatory schools in the « 
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aT nee or ¢ vie tl ns. 
e is not an inf le guide, as any Tue An » 
and convictions must be more ern Br Let a s 
must be corre If the pro sion, appointed a cor te ‘ 
the right to give up a position be- ontent of a high-school course in that 
: scit and conviction, what \ d lead to a one-unit f trance 
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It was thought that a comparison of the 


students from publ e high schools, 


which teach biology in some form when com- 
par 1 wit! private high schools, few W 
teach any biological science, some conclusions 
might he formed In collecting the data 


was found that the Philadelphia high schools 
students and 
About a third 


gave about one third of the 


formed rather a natural group. 


were fre m the r publie high sch ols located 
outside of Philadelphia. The great bulk of 


high schools in the smaller cities 


of Pennsylvania and New Jersey. The other 


were from private schools scattered 
throughout the east but mostly located in the 
Philadelphia These three 


groups being of nearly equal size (eighty-four, 


neighborhood of 


ninety-six nd eighty-eight students, respec 


tively) they were readily comparable. 


The grades in use at the University of 


Pennsylvania ar follows: D means dis 
tinguished; G, good; P, passed; N, not passed; 
I’, failed. For our purpose F and N are com 
bined. 


varies with the instructor, but it is generally 


The decimal rating of these marks 
the practise to let P be above 60 and below 75. 
The important point to note is that there are 
four arbitrary classes into which students are 
placed supposedly in the order of their per- 
formance. 

For ease of comparison the percentage fre- 
quency is given and in some eases in the tables 
the two upper and the two lower marks are 
combined and their difference also expressed 
in per cents.—plus if the higher marks form 
the larger class or minus if the smaller marks 


form the larger class. 


- Cent. Distribution of Grades Received i? 
General Zoology by Students of Diffe rent 
Classes of Schools. 


Four Years 


Data for 


Schools No ) ( I N 
Phila. high schools S4 15.1 43.0 35. 6.0 
High schools outside of Phila. 96 1.0 23.0 57.0 18.7 
Private schools SS 1.1 13.6 46.6 38.6 
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Three tables have been compiled 


shows the percentage 


dents in general zoology for four yea) 


ing to the thre 


groups 


lable IT. is based on a census 


1914-15. This question 


sciences did you take during 


lass in General Zoo It shou 

he pre yus rk take by the 
d-year grade Only the st three 
€ ¢ Sta ed 


idents from 


Phila. high schools 


+Chemistry — Zoo 
+ Physics 
+ Botany 


—Chem., Botany, 


Zoology 


—-Zoology 

Private schools + Zoology 
+ ee Zoology 
"Group in which the grades fell 


ber was too small to ealeulaté 
TABLE III 


Vid year Grades of Freshmen in 
matics and Zoology 


Students from Freshmen 


Latin 
Mathematics 
Zoology 


Phila. high schools 


High schools outside 
Phila 

High schools outside 
Phila. 

High schools outside 
Phila. 


Latin 
Mathematics 


Zoology 
Latin 
Mathematics 
Zoology 


Priv ate schools 


freque nev 


Outside Phila. high schools +Zoology 11 


> 


l 
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] 
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mentions 


was asked 


when 
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per cent 
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ls 
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